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China by supporting by all pacific means at their disposal the independence and 
integrity of China and the principle of equal opportunity for commerce and 
industry of all nations in that Empire. 

3. Should any event occur threatening the status quo as above described or 
the principle of equal opportunity as above defined, it remains for the two Govern- 
ments to communicate with each other in order to arrive at an understanding as 
to what measures they may consider it useful to take. 
Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my highest consideration. 

Elihu Root. 
His Excellency, 

Babon Kogobo Takahiba, 

Japanese Ambassador. 



ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA 

During the last century the Russian and English frontiers in Central 
Asia slowly but steadily approached until in the last decade their advance 
guards stood angrily face to face on the "roof of the world" at the 
western extremity of the Chinese Empire. Happily, in 1895 the Pamir 
boundary commission reached an amicable agreement, awarding Pamir to 
Eussia and a northwestward extension of Kashmir to England, with a 
strip between them barely fourteen miles in minimum width left to 
Afghanistan. This established a buffer for a few miles, but there 
remained between the advancing frontiers throughout their vast extent 
the disorderly governments of Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet, offering 
opportunity for new encroachments. Mutual suspicion between the peo- 
ples of the two countries made such encroachments by their governments 
almost unavoidable. Every movement by the one, no matter how inno- 
cent, was interpreted by the other as an act of hostility. Consular and 
commercial agents of the two vied with each other in extending their 
respective influence by securing mining, railroad, telegraph, telephone, 
and other franchises. 

The vague unrest and political agitation in these three decadent coun- 
tries, due to the infiltration of western ideas, increased the probability of 
appeals to and interference from the two interested European powers. 
The liberal factions naturally looked toward England; the reactionaries, 
toward Russia. In July of 1906 a demonstration of students and 
ecclesiastics at Teheran, the Persian capital, seconded by the discontented, 
oppressed, and distressed masses, extracted from the old Shah a promise 
of a constitutional government. Three months later an elected assembly 
convened. The death of the Shah a few weeks afterward introduced a 
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period of uncertainty. The new Shah is a reactionary, but for many 
months he was too timid to assert himself. Before the middle of the 
year 1907 revolutionary violence had spread over nearly the entire Em- 
pire. The mercenary rule of the despotic satraps, which the corrupt 
absolutism had fastened on the provinces, everywhere broke down. 

In the midst of these disorders, trouble arose with Turkey over the 
uncertain boundary. The savage Kurds occupying the disputed strip, 
several miles in width and several hundred in length, claim allegiance to 
either of the powers as it suits their convenience to escape punishment 
at the hands of the other. In 1904 they had murdered an American 
missionary on Persian territory. The Government at Washington de- 
manded of Persia condign punishment of the offenders. The Shah's 
Government pleaded inability to apprehend. It seemed but an excuse 
for inaction. For three years the case pended. Finally, in July, 1907, 
a disorderly semiofScial Persian punitive expedition raided the disputed 
strip to punish the Kurds for this and other offenses. It was met and 
scattered by a Turkish army. Pressure from the American, British, and 
Eussian ambassadors at Constantinople alone prevented the Porte from 
invading Persia in retaliation for this pretended violation of Turkish 
territory at a time when Persia was wholly unable to defend her claim 
or prevent a still further extension of the Turkish frontier. 

At about the same time the long negotiations between St. Petersburg 
and London regarding the buffer states in Central Asia reached a happy 
conclusion in the Anglo-Eussian convention. It was signed August 
18/31, 1907, and ratified a few weeks later. According to it the two 
Governments agree to respect the integrity and independence of Persia, 
but divide that country into spheres of influence ; in Afghanistan British 
influence is recognized as paramount and Eussia will have no dealings 
with that Government except through the British, the latter agreeing not 
to interfere with the internal government or territory of the Amir ; both 
Powers recognize the suzerainty of China over Tibet, engage to respect 
its territorial integrity, and agree not to treat with it except through 
China.^ 

When the British Parliament assembled in February, 1908, Sir 
Edward Grey successfully defended the convention. Certain discon- 
tented elements within and a considerable following without held that 
it had been purchased by too great sacrifices; that its terms were ambigu- 

1 For a discussion aiid analysis of the convention, see the issue of this Journal 
for October, 1907 ; and for the text, see the Supplement to that number. 
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OTIS and its value uncertain ; that the entire omission of British interests 
in. the Persian Gulf was deplorable. Lord Grey admitted that it con- 
tained ambiguities, but declared that if they had waited to eliminate all 
no conclusion would have been reached. Much the larger and by far the 
richer portion of Persia had been recognized as within the Eussian 
sphere ; this, however, but recognized a fact already accomplished, Eussia 
having actually acquired much more extensive commercial and political 
influence in the Empire than Great Britain. Although the British 
sphere was small, yet it included all that was necessary for strategic 
purposes. The Indian frontier was safe. In Afghanistan nothing is 
changed except that Eussian invasion, commercial as well as military, is 
made impossible without a breach of treaty. Neither Power lost any- 
thing important in Tibet, nor gained anything except security against 
aggression from the other. The Persian Gulf was not included because 
it did not touch the frontier of either. The paramountcy of British 
interests there had been declared by the one and recognized by the other 
during the negotiations and by a note attached to the convention, virtu- 
ally made a part of it. The silent but intense and continuous struggle 
between England and Eussia for influence in these three States which 
had been in progress since the Crimean war, and had caused great 
anxiety and expense, was ended. Future hostility concerning them 
was made impossible without a breach of treaty. The existing revolu- 
tionary struggle in Persia between the liberal and reactionary elements 
was almost sure to result in an appeal to one or the other of the Govern- 
ments and would very likely have resulted in a war for supremacy. A 
very gratifying element of the situation in England is that the respon- 
sible leaders of both parties in both Houses of Parliament are agreed 
on supporting the convention. 

Popular sentiment in both countries, with some little hesitation, 
accepted the convention and there has been a notable increase in cordial- 
ity and friendly intercourse between the two peoples. This was at the 
same time typified and strengthened by a visit of King Edward to the 
Czar in the Gulf of Finland in June. The most cordial sentiments were 
exchanged between the two sovereigns. With a few exceptions the press 
of both countries commented favorably. The meeting did much to dis- 
pel the old feeling that Eussia and England were natural enemies. 

Meanwhile, events in Persia were proving, even beyond the hopes of 
the most sanguine, the great value of the entente. Eevolutionary dis- 
order continued throughout the country. The Shah's opposition to the 
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Mejliss, or Parliament, became more and more evident. Finally, in 
December of 1907 a crisis occurred. The Shah refused to dismiss the 
reactionary advisers who were intriguing against the Cabinet. The 
Ministry resigned. The Premier and several others were arrested. The 
deputies in the Mejliss demanded their release. Fighting broke out in 
the streets, between the constitutionalists and the royalists. The former 
appealed to the European legations. The British minister demanded 
the release of the Premier, who had been educated in an English univer- 
sity. He was allowed to depart quietly for Europe. Violent opposition 
to the Government continued. After a few days, the Shah, fearing a 
general revolt, once more took the oath to the constitution. 

Had it not been for the Anglo-Eussian agreement the military faction 
in Russia, supported by the reactionary court clique, would probably 
have forced the Czar's Government to interfere on behalf of absolute 
monarchy. In that event the English military agitators at home and in 
India, in response to appeals from Persian liberals, would have urged the 
occupation of the southern part of the country. A conflict would have 
been all but inevitable. 

The parliamentary victory of December had the unhappy effect of 
making the Mejliss overestimate its power. For several months it 
remained triumphant. Late in May of last year a group of discarded 
courtiers decided to demand the dismissal of the existing palace clique. 
The Mejliss seconded their demand. The Shah yielded, ostensibly, at 
least, and announced their dismissal on June 3. Two days later he 
suddenly sallied forth from the palace attended by a military escort and 
surrounded by the six presumably dismissed courtiers. A royalist camp 
was formed outside the city and rapidly grew in size. On June 16 the 
president of the Mejliss, attended by a committee of six, attempted to 
read a memorial to the Shah. The latter snatched the document, 
grasped the hilt of his sword, and bade them remember that his prede- 
cessors had won their power over Persia by the sword and he would main- 
tain it by the same means if need be. 

The ruling Khajar dynasty, as well as the dominant faction through- 
out the country, are really foreign, being descended from the Mongolian 
Turks who conquered the country some five or six centuries ago. The 
subject majority are, in the main, of the original Persian Aryan stock. 
The dynasty and its adherents have lost both ability and popularity. 

A week after the Shah's indignant reception of the Mejliss committee 
royalist troops surrounded their meeting place. Many liberal leaders 
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were seized and summarily hanged or shot. Workmen were engaged and 
the building was razed to the ground. Eegulations were promulgated 
for the election of a new Mejliss to meet within three months. There 
was probably no intention of keeping the promise. Beactionary adminis- 
trators were sent to all the provinces to reestablish the absolute regime. 
Eevolutionary activity was resumed in various parts of the country. It 
was especially active in the northwest about Tabriz, the second city in 
importance and the chief commercial center. This has been the hotbed 
of constitutionalism since the movement began. For nearly three 
months after the coup d'etat there was little change. The Shah was 
triumphant. The constitutionalists were cowed. 

During this second crisis Great Britain and Eussia, both faithful to 
the agreement, kept aloof, save for the expression of absolutist sympathies 
by certain insubordinate semiofficial Eussian agents not yet in touch with 
the new policy under the convention. 

In September it yielded its first positive results. An identical note 
presented by the British and Eussian legations urgently recommended 
that the Shah redeem his promise and call an election for a new Mejliss, 
since the three months were nearly expired. Late in the month the 
Shah replied, refusing to renew the constitution until the revolution in 
the northwest, which was becoming more and more menacing, should be 
subdued. 

In response to new admonitions from Eussia and England, the reac- 
tionary Ministry replied in November that the Shah personally had 
constitutional tendencies, but that the nation was anticonstitutional. A 
few days later came the startling declaration that the constitution was 
entirely abolished, on the ground that it was contrary to the laws of 
Islam. The British and Eussian legations immediately protested against 
the proclamation. The Shah weakened and ordered it to be withdrawn 
and all copies destroyed. On December 1 the Persian Minister for For- 
eign Affairs intimated to the British and Eussian ministers that the 
Shah was willing to concede a new Mejliss. But the next day the sup- 
pressed rescript abolishing the constitution was again published. A new, 
strong joint note from the two legations again induced the Shah to order 
the rescript withdrawn. 

In the meantime, fighting continued between the constitutionalists and 
royalists in Tabriz and the surrounding province of Azerbaijan. The 
British consulate at Tabriz attempted to mediate. The Shah refused to 
promise immunity to the deputies to the next Mejliss, or amnesty to 
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revolutionaries. Finally, about the middle of last month it was an- 
nounced that the long-threatened declaration of independence had been 
issued. A revolutionary republic had been set up composed of the 
province of Azerbaijan. The populace is rallying to its support. It is 
expected that other provinces will follow its example. 

So far, Eussia and Great Britain remain faithful to the convention 
and preserve a neutrality, which it seems would not have been possible 
had not diplomacy scored its triumph just in the nick of time. 

RECALL OF MINISTERS 

The recall of American diplomatic agents is a subject which has been 
occupying public attention recently. The practice under our Govern- 
ment has been to recall most of the heads of missions when the adminis- 
tration changes, and such a recall has no reference to the character of the 
services which have been rendered the Government. When the admin- 
istration passes from one political party to another the changes in the 
service are sweeping; but when the new administration is of the same 
political complexion as the old a few heads of missions and many secre- 
taries remain undisturbed. American diplomatic agents are not ap- 
pointed for a specified term of office, but it is the custom for ambassadors 
and ministers to place their resignations in the hands of a new President 
soon after his inauguration. Subordinate diplomatic officers usually wait 
to be requested to do so before resigning. During recent years a num- 
ber of secretaries have been promoted to be heads of missions, and, hav- 
ing performed longer diplomatic service than usually falls to the lot of 
American diplomatic representatives, they may with reason suppose that 
they have some equitable claim to continuance in the service. Whether 
the claim will be recognized is a question which will be answered in a 
few months. In law all members of the diplomatic service have their 
tenure of office at the pleasure of the President. 

Back of the practice of recalling diplomatic agents, when an admin- 
istration changes, lies the theory, often advanced to support it, that by 
long residence in a foreign country the agent becomes attached to it and 
grows lukewarm toward the interests of his own country, and that a 
more zealous representative is, therefore, to be found in one who comes 
fresh from the body of the people. In some quarters, also, there is a 
prejudice — which is, however, diminishing — against the trained diplo- 
mat, in the belief that the training has been chieiiy in the hollow trivial- 



